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covered a solution which found its way into the works of Wallis. Many of Fermat's theorems belong to "the finest propositions of higher mathematics,"* and possess the peculiarity that they can easily be discovered by Induction, but that their demonstrations are extremely difficult and yield only to the most searching Investigation. It Is just this which imparts to higher arithmetic that magic charm which made It a favorite with the early geometers, not to speak of Its inexhaustible treasure-house In which It far exceeds all other branches of pure mathematics.
After Fermat, Euler was the first again to attempt any serious investigations in the theory of numbers. To him we owe, among other things, the first scientific solution of the chess board problem, which requires that the knight, starting from a certain square, shall in turn occupy all sixty-four squares, and the further proposition that the sum of four squares multiplied into another similar sum also gives the sum of four squares. He also discovered demonstrations of various propositions of Fermat, as well as the general solution of indeterminate equations of the second degree with two unknowns on the hypothesis that a special solution is known, and he treated a large number of other indeterminate equations, for which he discovered numerous ingenious solutions.
Euler (as well as Krafft)  also  occupied himself
* Gauss, Werkt> II., p. 152.